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father had yet other wives in the course of time and buried no fewer than seven.
I still remember my surprise at seeing on the stairs of this house a life-sized statue of a. Vestal placed in a niche in the wall. The statue, doubtless for my benefit, had been enveloped in the voluminous folds of a tchar chaff (the Turkish woman's street garment), the hood of which was discreetly drawn over the hair. A yashmak (the thick veil used to cover the lower part of a woman's face) concealed the features, all but the eyes, and mittens of lace covered the hands that held the sacred fire.
One gets a touch of the old splendour of the Ottoman Caliphate in the weekly Salamlik of Constantinople. It remains in my mind as by far the most interesting sight I saw in the Turkish capital.
It took place every Friday at noon. The origin of it was the state procession of the Caliph, the " Defender of the Faith," to the mosque on that day of the week appointed and set apart for prayer in common. The first Caliphs actually led the prayers of the people in person as their Imam, but the practice was gradually abandoned, and when the heritage of the Caliphate passed into the hands of the Sultans of Turkey at the conquest of Egypt, the latter delegated their powers as hereditary representatives of the Caliphs to a deputy, who then, as now, performed the religious functions in their stead.
On ordinary occasions strangers whose respectability was vouched for by their respective Ambassadors were allowed to watch the procession to and from the mosque. They assembled on the terrace adjoining the kiosk reserved for the foreign AmbassadorsCONSTANTINOPLE                   139
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